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book published by a Mohammedan some years earlier. In many
districts throughout the country Burmese rioters attacked Indian
Muslims, killing and wounding hundreds. Monks played an
important part in these murderous outbreaks.
The economic and social problems, which beset Lower
Burma, were much less in evidence in Upper Burma. While the
Lower Burma agriculturist was almost exclusively concerned
with the production of rice, and was to an ever greater extent
after 1870 at the mercy of foreign markets and the monsoon, the
Upper Burma peasant produced a wide variety of crops, mainly
for subsistence. Small independent holdings were the order of
the day and cottage industries flourished. Surplus crops such
as vegetable oils and sugar cane found a ready market in the
south, and their sale enabled the Upper Burma peasant to
purchase important textiles and other consumer goods. Cotton
and beans also were grown partially for export. The great
variety of crops and the survival of small industries meant that
the peasant was less affected by vagaries of rainfall than the
Lower Burma rice fanner, who might be ruined by one bad
season.
The rubies of Mogok district had been famous for centuries,
but all attempts by Europeans to develop a satisfactory export
trade in the days of the kings had failed. Royal policy was
blamed for this. In 1889 a European Company took up the
lease of the mines at an annual rent of Rs315,000, but never
made much profit, and went into voluntary liquidation in 1931.
Much greater success attended the European exploitation of
the petroleum wells of the Yenangyaung region, which had for
many generations been worked by hereditary Burmese owners.
The Burma Oil Company, formed after the annexation of 1886,
at first purchased its oil from the native drillers, and confined
itself to the task of refining and distribution. Early in the present
century it began to apply modern methods of drilling and
large-scale production. In time it controlled three-quarters of
the industry and maintained a labour force of 23,000. Indians
at first formed the majority of this, but by 1937 Burmese
numbered sixty-one per cent of the total, and Burmese gradu-
ates from Rangoon University where the B.O.C. had founded an
engineering college were being regularly recruited for its